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DO ENGINEERING STUDENTS WANT TO STUDY 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION? 



W. OTTO BIRK 
University of Colorado, Boulder 



The shaping of a proper attitude toward the study of English 
composition has been for the past decade one of the chief problems 
of the colleges of engineering. The need of training in this subject 
is obvious to the practicing engineer; but to make it as obvious to 
the undergraduate is frequently difficult. It is patent, not only to 
those who are teaching English in these colleges, but also to former 
students, that the majority of Freshmen do not at first see this need. 
They enrol with the attitude that they must be very practical. 
They want only those courses which will make them engineers. 
And from their previous experience with English, they have decided 
that they want none of it. If this attitude is ever to be changed, 
special attention must be given to their collegiate training in this 
subject. 

The colleges of engineering are trying by various means to 
provide this proper training. Some are still following the method 
of giving their students the usual instruction received in the College 
of Liberal Arts; some have special instructors delegated from the 
general department of English; and a few have separate depart- 
ments within the engineering college. At the University of 
Colorado there is a separate department of engineering English, 
not because this subject is considered to be fundamentally different 
from other English, but because the specialized subject-matter of 
the profession and the peculiar mechanics and forms of writing 
require a specialist to overcome the antipathy of the engineering 
students. Some institutions insist that this specialist should be 
an engineering graduate, but the majority are convinced that 
merely because the subject is called Engineering English, there is 
no more need for having an engineer as an instructor than there 
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would be for having an engineer plead a law suit over the con- 
struction of a building. They hold that an engineer may be 
able to teach the subject, but that the course is clearly one in English 
and should be taught by one whose primary training is in English. 
He must, however, be familiar enough with the requirements of 
the engineering profession to be able to adapt his courses to the 
needs and interests of his students. 

Based on these needs, this course is built up on the fundamental 
belief that our language is the medium for the expression of every 
one of our thoughts; and that all of us should be interested in 
expressing our slightest thoughts effectively. Too frequently the 
Freshman comes to college with the impression that the term 
"written expression" is synonymous with the works of authors 
like Chaucer, Shakespeare, and Milton; and when he is asked to 
write something, he attempts to work himself into an ecstasy, to 
transport himself to another world. To him language is not the 
clear, simple, and forceful expression of an idea, but the flowery 
expression of a vague notion. Instead of saying that the crane in 
a steel mill picks up the ladle of molten metal and carries it to the 
ingot molds, he says, "The crane rises with its livid burden of 
molten metal and swings it through the dim recesses of the corridor 
as the sparks fly from it like shooting stars in the sky." Many 
similar examples could be cited. Obviously, this man has a wrong 
conception of writing — and of literature, too. But one sometimes 
asks if this attitude was not acquired in previous training through a 
disproportionate co-ordination between the study of the English 
classics and the art of writing. Though the reading of the world's 
best literature is a required part of this course, the student is first 
led to see that the writing of English is for the mortals as well as 
for the immortals. Once he gets this perspective, he becomes more 
interested in writing. Recently, for instance, an instructor had 
to call into his office a conscientious student who was not getting 
along well in his work. When asked what his trouble was, he 
frankly confessed that in high school he thought English would 
do him no good as an engineer, and so he gave no time to the subject. 

"Truthfully, " he was asked, "what do you think now about the 
value of English?" 
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"I think," he answered, "that the effort I'm making to pro- 
gress is evidence enough. I know now that I must be able to 
express myself if I want to succeed in any kind of work." 

In other words, he realized that the study of writing is impor- 
tant, not only for those who expect to enter a literary career, but 
also for those who have to convey only matter-of-fact thoughts. 

To get this perspective, all students are required to take two 
courses in English and to meet specific requirements outside of 
class. Most important to this end, and fundamental to all 
the work, is the Freshman course, which consists of one year 
of English composition and one term of engineering literature. No 
attempt is made to specialize the work until the junior year. At 
this time is prescribed a one-term course in which the peculiar forms 
and mechanics of technical writing are studied in detail. To 
supplement this classroom training, the work of the technical 
departments and of the department of English is correlated so that 
in all years the written exercises of students outside of English 
classes can be supervised. Furthermore, as a liberalizing influence, 
all Freshmen, Sophomores, and Juniors must read each year out- 
side of class four to six books, selected from a prescribed list includ- 
ing science, history, and government, biography, poetry, novels, 
short stories, dramas, and essays. 

The Freshman course is, as it should be, a general course in 
writing. Though many teachers recently have written much 
about specialized courses and so-called "vocational English," one 
should not be misled into believing that the fundamentals of 
English are different. The difference is in the subject-matter, 
treatment, diction, mechanics, and forms of writing; the under- 
lying principles are the same. Still, these external conditions may 
require a different method of presenting the principles. It is true, 
as somebody has remarked, that the reason students do not write 
good business letters is that they do not know how to write good 
English. There is no reason, however, why the writing of good 
English cannot be taught through the medium of the business letter, 
or of any other form of writing. The chief concern is that the 
students get the underlying principles. Whenever the study of 
forms of writing becomes the end instead of the means of a first- 
year course, the students learn little about composition. 
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In discussing these principles the aim is to be specific. Methods, 
such as those of developing a paragraph, or of gaining unity, mass, 
and coherence, are never minutely discussed in the beginning of 
the course. It has been found that these terms are at first distaste- 
ful to the students because they have too much of an academic 
tinge. Consequently, the students are immediately required to 
write; and then they are shown concretely how they have succeeded 
or failed in developing a sentence logically and clearly, in causing 
their sentences and paragraphs to follow each other and stick 
together properly, and in making the whole theme an effective 
expression of their thought. Later in the course, methods are 
inductively suggested, provided the students have not discovered 
them independently. This procedure, to be sure, requires much 
work with individuals. Students' themes are criticized, sympa- 
thetically, in class and in frequent conferences; articles from tech- 
nical journals are analyzed, especially if they have any bearing 
on the theme that is being written; and general articles and books 
by the best writers on scientific, technical, and related subjects 
are read and discussed. 

In assigning themes this personal interest is kept in mind, too. 
Naturally, if one is to learn how to write, he must not only read 
much good literature, but he must write. And his writing will 
not do him the most good unless he is interested in his subject. 
Whatever may be said in its favor, a mere perfunctory exercise 
does not generate enthusiasm. In a college of engineering, of 
course, the task of selecting material is not complicated. One 
can assume that the students are interested in engineering, and so 
can assign themes on technical subjects. For instance, when an 
extension was being built to the tunnel heating system at the 
university, the students were asked to write an article about it. 
A dam in a local creek, which diverted the water into irrigation 
ditches, furnished another subject. The interior of the university 
power plant and numerous construction jobs on the campus or 
in town always have supplied interesting topics. 

Probably the best part about these assignments is that the 
students must make some first-hand observations and must gather 
their material from sources other than the library. The depart- 
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ment of English makes no attempt to furnish information. What 
the students cannot get from observation, they must acquire by 
interviewing members of the engineering departments, contractors, 
and the city engineer. This training in itself is valuable because it 
teaches the students how to approach people and how to gather 
and organize material that is not treated more or less completely 
in an encyclopedia. And, incidentally, these are the kinds of 
problems they will face in actual practice. Equally as important, 
too, is the change that this sort of exercise makes in the attitude 
of the students. The men whom they interview very skilfully 
suggest to them the need for a thorough training in English, and 
it is not long until the most skeptical student warms up to the 
course. For example, after having written an article of this type, 
one Freshman, who at first came to his English classes merely 
because he knew that he ought to, remarked with a naive sincerity 
that could not be doubted, "This is the first practical course in 
English I've ever had." To be sure, the course appealed to him 
as practical not because of any difference in the principles of writ- 
ing, but because of the method of presentation. He saw, probably 
for the first time, that writing is an ordinary procedure, designed 
to assist him in expressing his everyday thoughts. 

The object of the course, however, is not to encourage the 
Freshmen to see only the utilitarian side of life. Since men do 
not work all the time, some effort is made to educate the students 
for their leisure as well as for their labor. This secondary aim 
is met in the one- term course in "Engineering Literature." 
Though this name sounds prosaically technical, only the back- 
ground of the course is concerned with engineering and science. 
Articles and books on the history of these subjects, on the relations 
of engineering to other branches of learning, and especially, on the 
relation of the engineer to society, furnish excellent material for 
encouraging the students to think about the problems of living. 
Incidentally, they see how other men express themselves, and they 
become conscious of the chief aim of the course: that good English 
is necessary for the expression of all our thoughts, an aim which 
must be realized if we ever expect to have in this country a language 
consciousness. 



